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|t  is  my  privilege  to  present  this  1969 
Annual  Report  of  The  Jewish  Guild  for 
the  Blind.  During  the  year  much  was 
done  to  expand  and  improve  the  many 
services  provided  by  The  Guild  to  meet 
the  varied  needs  of  almost  2,000  men, 
women  and  children  who  sought  our 
help.  Each  of  these  was  seen  as  an 
individual  with  a most  serious  disability 
requiring  skilled  professional  help  in 
terms  of  his  own  particular  situation  and 
needs.  Despite  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tion of  our  present  facility  and  the  in- 
creased number  of  people  coming  to  us 
for  help,  we  constantly  sought  to  main- 
tain The  Guild’s  policy  of  rendering  in- 
dividualized service. 

As  we  announced  in  November,  Aubrey 
Mallach  joined  The  Guild  as  Executive 
Director  effective  January  1,  1970.  Mr. 
Mallach  brings  to  us  a wealth  of  relevant 
experience  and  ability.  The  mission  of 
The  Guild  will  surely  be  enhanced  under 
his  direction. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 


During  1969  The  Guild’s  new  building 
at  15  West  65th  Street  began  to  take 
shape.  This  new  building  is  essential  to 
The  Guild's  efforts  to  provide  the  best 
possible  services  to  blind  and  visually- 
handicapped  persons,  and  it  represents 
untold  hours  of  planning,  deliberation 
and  an  enormous,  still  continuing  effort 
by  The  Guild’s  board  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional funds  required  to  finish  the  job. 
When  the  building  is  completed  and  oc- 
cupied it  will  provide  space  to  house  all 
The  Guild’s  programs  adequately  so  that 
help  to  those  who  need  it  may  be  given 
in  an  environment  conducive  to  the  best 
possible  result. 

While  the  building  is  a tangible  mani- 
festation of  our  work  in  progress,  even 
more  important  is  the  day-to-day  effort 
of  staff  and  volunteers  to  help  visually- 
handicapped  persons  take  their  place 
in  the  community.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
we  pledge  our  continued  efforts  in  the 
future,  and  I personally  offer  my  pro- 
found thanks  to  the  members  of  our 
Board,  our  Women’s  Division,  our  Mem- 
bership Committee  and  the  countless 
benefactors  without  whom  we  could  not 
function. 

Sincerely  yours, 
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FROM  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


To  a greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
The  Guild  provides  services  which  seek 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  serious  visual 
handicap  and  blindness,  to  men,  women 
and  children  of  all  creeds  and  races. 
Parents  are  helped  to  provide  a happy, 
positive  family  life  for  blind  infants  and 
children.  Young  people  are  helped  to 
complete  their  education  and  are  trained 
to  carry  on  a remunerative  vocation. 
Older  men  and  women  are  provided 
with  social  and  cultural  activities  at  the 
City  Center,  and  when  necessary,  a per- 
manent home  at  The  Guild  Home  for 
Aged  Blind  in  Yonkers. 


The  services  described  in  this  report 
were  provided  by  a devoted  staff,  both 
paid  and  volunteer.  They  were  made 
possible  by  the  loyal  support  of  those 
many  individuals  who  over  the  years 
made  The  Guild  the  channel  through 
which  they  manifest  their  concern  for 
their  fellow-man. 


These  services  are  provided  to  all  who 
need  them.  Many  of  those  who  seek  our 
help  come  from  economically  and  so- 
cially deprived  families  where,  even 
without  blindness,  there  has  been  a 
struggle  for  security.  The  cuts  in  welfare 
allowances  in  1969,  which  deprived 
those  dependent  on  them  of  special 
diets,  telephones  and  food  for  guide 
dogs,  made  the  services  of  The  Guild 
more  difficult  and  at  the  same  time  more 
necessary. 

Whenever  possible,  The  Guild  provides 
the  help  requested.  Whenever  it  can  be 
helpful,  The  Guild  seeks  the  cooperation 
and  participation  of  other  community 
health  and  welfare  agencies  so  that  all 
that  can  be  done  is  done  for  each  client. 
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age,  Mr.  Levy*  was  proud  that  he  could 
manage  by  himself.  A retired  postal 
worker,  he  lived  with  his  widowed  sister 
and  had  made  full  use  of  recreation  and 
group  programs  at  The  Guild  for  ten 
years.  Mr.  Levy  got  great  pleasure  from 
the  crafts  program  and  enjoyed  working 
with  clay.  On  group  trips  to  museums, 
he  headed  toward  the  sculptures  to 
touch  the  work  of  other  artists. 

When  his  sister  died  and  Mr.  Levy's 
health  failed  he  realized  he  could  no 
longer  manage  by  himself  and  must 
consider  a move  to  an  institution.  He 
was  devastated.  He  told  his  caseworker, 
"I  feel  abandoned.  This  is  an  end  for 
me!”  In  many  sessions  the  worker  talked 
with  Mr.  Levy  to  help  him  understand 
that  he  could  still  enjoy  an  active  life 
while  living  in  a home.  She  convinced 
Mr.  Levy  to  make  a day’s  visit  to  the 
Guild’s  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind.  Mr. 
Levy  found  a warm  atmosphere  and  a 
variety  of  services  and  programs.  He 
noted  that  with  the  complete  medical 
care  the  Home  offered  he  would  no 
longer  have  to  worry  about  illness.  Best 
of  all,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  able  to 
continue  sculpting. 

He  returned  to  New  York  to  pack  his 
bags  and  said  to  his  worker  ”1  am  look- 
ing forward  to  my  new  life  at  the  Home”. 


* These  cases  are  a composite  and  are 
not  descriptive  of  any  Guild  Client. 
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0 the  1326  persons  and  their  fam- 
ilies seen  by  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment in  1969,  some  were  elderly  blind 
persons  like  Mr.  Levy  who  were  seeking 
admission  to  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind,  feeling  great  anxiety  about  mak- 
ing the  change  which  would  mean  the 
end  of  independent  living.  Other  per- 
sons needed  help  in  facing  the  many 
problems  that  blindness  presents.  Work- 
ers sought  to  help  the  individual  realize 
that  despite  the  loss  of  a major  sense 
he  still  had  strengths  which  he  can 
use  to  maintain  his  place  in  his  family 
and  in  the  community. 

In  19.69,  the  Social  Service  department 
began  exploring  new  kinds  of  living  ar- 
rangements such  as  senior  citizen  apart- 
ments and  hotels  for  elderly  blind 
people  who  could  no  longer  manage  by 
themselves,  and  who  did  not  need  to 
live  in  an  institution.  The  Guild  has  had 
a boarding  home  placement  service  for 
many  years,  and  ways  of  strengthening 
these  services  were  initiated. 

In  1969,  The  Guild’s  Social  Group  Work 
department  served  489  older  blind 
adults  like  Mr.  Levy,  helping  them  to 
build  self-confidence,  regain  necessary 
skills  and  find  meaningful  leisure-time 
activities.  An  important  step  in  1969  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Members  Ad- 
visory Committees  where  group  mem- 
bers met  to  plan  programs,  make  de- 
cisions about  expenditures  and  suggest 
changes  in  procedure. 

Group  study  programs  provided  the  in- 
tellectual stimulation  that  many  older 
adults  wanted.  They  chose  a variety  of 


subjects  such  as  history  of  ethnic 
groups,  bible  readings,  folk  music,  for- 
eign languages  and  urban  problems. 

In  the  summer,  the  program  moved  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Yonkers  Home 
where  323  visually  handicapped  men 
and  women  enjoyed  a full  program  in 
pleasant  wooded  surroundings. 

Mr.  Levy  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  medical  care  that  The  Guild’s 
Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  offered.  In  the 
Estelle  R.  and  Jerome  A.  Newman 
Medical  Wing,  24  hour  care  is  provided 
to  residents  who  are  ill.  All  medical  and 
para-medical  services  are  available  on 
the  premises. 

Through  a grant  from  The  Goldman 
Foundation,  eye  and  rehabilitative- 
equipment  and  cardiac  monitoring 
equipment  were  purchased  and  in- 
stalled in  the  Medical  Wing.  It  also 
houses  those  residents  who  are  unable 
to  cope  with  the  more  independent 
living  in  the  rest  of  the  Home.  When  full 
hospitalization  is  needed,  residents  are 
admitted  to  Montefiore  Hospital  with 
which  The  Guild  is  affiliated. 

A total  of  1 52  persons  lived  at  the  Home 
in  1969.  They  enjoyed  full  activity  pro- 
grams led  by  staff  and  assisted  by 
volunteers. 

The  Guild’s  Medical  Department  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  complete  medical 
treatment  of  Home  residents.  At  the  city 
center,  it  is  a consultative  arm  to  other 
Guild  services  helping  to  interpret  med- 
ical and  psychiatric  findings. 
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■ W ■ aria  tells  her  friends  with  pride 
that  next  year  she  will  be  a permanent 
worker  in  The  Guild’s  Sewing  Shop.  To 
Guild  staff  and  those  who  knew  Maria 
five  years  ago,  this  seems  a miracle. 
When  she  came  to  The  Guild  in  1964, 
Maria  couldn't  tie  her  shoes  or  comb 
her  hair,  much  less  travel  to  The  Guild 
by  herself  or  operate  a power  sewing 
machine.  Maria’s  story  illustrates  the 
kind  of  intensive  individualized  treat- 
ment that  each  person  finds  at  The 
Guild.  She  had  been  born  totally  blind 
and  retarded.  Her  parents,  deeply 
ashamed  of  her,  had  isolated  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  family  and  not  allowed 
her  to  move  about  freely,  feed  herself 
or  communicate  with  others.  Finally 
Maria  was  placed  in  a foster  home.  Her 
new  family  considered  placing  her  in  an 
institution,  since  no  community  agency 
would  serve  a child  with  so  many 
problems. 

In  1964,  when  she  was  15,  Maria  was 
brought  to  the  Guild  to  enter  an  experi- 
mental program  for  multi-handicapped 
young  adults,  in  this  group  of  young 
people  like  herself,  she  made  friends 
for  the  first  time.  Through  carefully  re- 
peated training,  Maria  learned  to  use 
the  bus  and  subway,  to  prepare  a simple 
meal  to  keep  herself  neat  and  perform 
simple  work  skills.  She  began  to  develop 
self-respect.  She  expressed  a desire  to 
work  and  after  four  years  of  preparation 
in  the  young  adult  group  Maria  entered 
The  Guild's  evaluation  and  training 
program. 
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Because  of  her  enthusiasm,  Guild  coun- 
selors took  a chance  and  placed  Maria 
in  the  Sewing  Shop  which  employs  the 
most  skilled  workers.  She  is  learning 
quickly. 


TThe  Guild  has  realized  that  the  only 
way  that  multi-handicapped  young  peo- 
ple like  Maria  can  become  productive 
members  of  the  community  is  through 
intensive  ongoing  care.  Since  1964, 
thirty-two  persons  have  been  served  in 
the  young  adult  program.  Twenty-two 
group  members  are  now  holding  jobs 
or  preparing  to  work. 

During  the  summer,  The  Guild  continued 
its  summer  day  camp  program  for  multi- 
ply-handicapped  blind  children.  Thirty- 
nine  children  took  part  in  the  program 
which  encouraged  them  to  plan  activ- 
ities and  make  decisions  by  themselves. 

The  Guild  also  assumed  summer  re- 
sponsibility for  a group  of  six  severely 
damaged  children  aged  41/2  who  were 
born  with  defects  as  a result  of  the 
German  measles  epidemic  of  1964. 
During  the  year  these  youngsters  are 
served  by  the  Rubella  Project  of  Belle- 
vue Hospital.  The  Guild  helped  maintain 
the  continuity  of  training  and  provided 
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relief  for  the  parents  during  the  summer 
months.  Despite  the  many  difficulties 
that  these  children  presented,  staff  took 
a genuine  interest  in  them.  The  pro- 
gram’s success  led  to  a decision  to 
repeat  the  program  in  1970. 

An  after  school  program  for  15  adoles- 
cents, many  of  whom  are  summer  day 
campers,  was  continued  in  1969. 


and  subways  and  in  the  neighborhood 
as  a part  of  an  extensive  mobility  pro- 
gram. 

A remediation  program  was  introduced 
in  1969  to  teach  persons  new  language 
skills  and  improve  their  education  level. 
Spanish  speaking  clients  who  had  to 
master  a new  language  in  order  to  con- 
tinue in  rehabilitation  programs  partici- 
pated in  an  English  instruction  course. 
English  skills  were  also  taught  to  per- 
sons with  minimal  education  so  that  they 
could  improve  their  job  status.  A third 
aspect  of  the  program  was  tutoring  in 
high  school  courses  for  qualification  for 
the  high  school  equivalency  examina- 
tion. 


The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  depart- 
ment provides  the  kind  of  training  that 
helps  persons  like  Maria  gain  independ- 
ence. In  the  training  apartment,  cooking, 
housekeeping  and  personal  grooming 
are  offered  to  blind  persons  of  all  ages. 
These  services  were  provided  to  101 
persons  in  1969.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  adults  and  children  received 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  cane  to 
permit  independent  traveling  on  buses 
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Guild  staff  saw  1 1 9 persons  in  the  eval- 
uation and  training  program  in  1969. 
Clients  were  tested  in  a variety  of  job 
tasks  including  clerical  procedures, 
hand  and  machine  operations  and  this 
year,  small  business  management. 
Complex  machinery  was  added  so  that 
the  more  able  person  could  experiment 
with  the  most  modern  job  operations. 
For  the  first  time,  trainees  participated 
in  a full  job  procedure,  from  the  raw 
material  to  the  completed  item. 

The  Guild’s  three  sheltered  workshops 
provided  employment  for  195  persons 
like  Maria  who  needed  a protected 
work  environment.  The  Sewing  Shop 
produces  items  for  government  hos- 
pitals and  for  private  manufacturers; 
the  Contract  Division  employs  blind 
workers  who  also  produce  items  for 
private  manufacturers.  A work  shop  an- 
nex was  set  up  in  1969  to  accommodate 
workers  with  adjustment  problems  who 
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can  produce,  but  for  whom  the  large 
factory  setting  is  too  disturbing.  The 
Work  Activities  Center  served  1 4 severe- 
ly disabled  persons  who  could  not  earn 
enough  to  qualify  for  a regular  sheltered 
workshop  setting.  After  intensive  train- 
ing and  supervision,  two  workers 
showed  enough  improvement  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Contract  Division. 


M 

■ WBr.  Michaels'  promising  career 
as  an  engineer  seemed  finished  when 
the  doctor  told  him  that  his  eye  sight 
was  failing.  His  employer  felt  that  he 
could  not  function  on  the  job  and  Mr. 
Michaels  took  a leave  of  absence  which, 
he  feared,  might  be  permanent.  Deeply 
depressed,  he  came  to  The  Guild  "to 
talk  to  somebody.”  A caseworker  helped 
him  through  a difficult  time  and  event- 
ually referred  him  for  further  psychiatric 
treatment. 

Reluctantly  Mr.  Michaels  agreed  to  try 
The  Guild’s  rehabilitation  programs.  He 
learned  to  use  a cane,  to  travel  by  him- 
self and  began  learning  braille.  A Guild 
volunteer  served  as  a reader  to  Mr. 
Michaels,  keeping  him  up  to  date  on 
the  latest  technical  developments  in  his 
field.  Later,  when  he  had  mastered 
braille,  the  Library  provided  the  books 
he  requested. 

Mr.  Michaels’  counselors  believed  that 
with  the  proper  training,  he  could  return 
to  his  job.  A detailed  analysis  of  the  job 
was  made  and  Mr.  Michaels  prepared 
himself  to  handle  the  obstacles  he  would 
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face.  The  biggest  obstacle,  however, 
was  Mr.  Michaels'  employer  who  did 
not  want  "the  responsibility  of  having  a 
blind  man  on  the  job.”  A Guild  place- 
ment counselor  spent  many  sessions 
convincing  him  that  Mr.  Michaels  could 
perform  on  the  job  as  well  as  a sighted 
person. 

Mr.  Michaels  returned  to  his  old  posi- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year. 


r 

^yPommunication  skills  are  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  basic  rehabilitation.  In 
1969,  165  clients  were  trained  in  the 
program  which  included  braille  instruc- 
tion, the  use  of  the  typewriter,  the  tele- 
phone and  handling  money. 

Persons  who  are  able  to  handle  them- 
selves in  a normal  business  or  factory 
setting  are  referred  to  Guild  placement 
counselors  who  help  them  find  work  in 
outside  industry.  Counselors  try  to  open 
new  areas  of  employment  for  blind  peo- 
ple and  stand  ready  to  help  the  person 
face  the  problems  he  may  encounter  on 


the  job.  Twenty-three  persons  were 
found  jobs  in  outside  industry  in  1969. 

In  1969  volunteers  gave  18,713  hours 
of  services,  the  equivalent  of  ten  full 
staff  members.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
readers  to  persons  like  Mr.  Michaels, 
volunteers  tutored  students  and  accom- 
panied client  groups  on  trips  and  excur- 
sions around  the  city  and  served  in  the 
Guild’s  cafeteria. 

Many  volunteers  are  students  in  training 
who  use  their  experience  at  The  Guild 
to  learn  how  to  help  handicapped  peo- 
ple. In  1969,  student  volunteers  assisted 
with  severely  damaged  children  in  the 
summer  Rubella  program,  were  coun- 
selors in  the  children’s  day  camp  and 
participated  in  the  after-school  adoles- 
cent program.  Teenagers  and  young 
Red  Cross  members  are  enthusiastic 
volunteers  who  have  become  surrogate 
grandchildren  to  Home  residents. 
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The  Guild  Library  broadened  its  serv- 
ices to  a growing  number  of  blind  col- 
lege students  in  1969.  Books  in  history, 
science,  psychology,  economics,  phi- 
losophy and  translation  of  foreign 
language  texts  were  transcribed  by 
volunteers  and  used  by  students  and 
teachers.  One  blind  professor  requested 
and  was  provided  with  a copy  of  a 
Rumanian  text  book. 

More  than  900  books  were  added  to  the 
Library.  22,812  volumes  were  circulated 


to  blind  and  deaf  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 


ohnny’s  parents  were  stunned 
when  their  child  was  born  with  multiple 
birth  defects  including  blindness.  They 
had  no  idea  how  to  handle  a blind  child, 
and  sought  help  from  a community 
agency  which  referred  them  to  The 
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Guild's  psychiatric  clinic.  Clinic  staff 
saw  Johnny  and  a complete  diagnostic 
evaluation  was  made.  Immediately,  staff 
provided  much  needed  help  to  the 
family  in  helping  them  handle  the  day 
to  day  problems  Johnny  presented. 

When  Johnny  was  51/2  he  was  placed 
in  The  Guild’s  School.  At  first,  he  was  a 
most  difficult  child.  But  Johnny  loved 
music.  At  school,  he  learned  to  play  the 
recorder  and  the  guitar.  His  new  skills 
brought  him  outside  himself  and  grad- 
ually he  took  an  interest  in  other  school 
activities  and  academic  subjects. 

After  four  years  of  school  program 
Johnny  is  being  considered  for  a class 
for  visually  handicapped  children  in 
public  school. 


in  1969  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  saw 
187  children  and  their  families  provid- 
ing the  same  kind  of  care  that  Johnny 
received.  The  Clinic  also  supervised  the 
Guild  School  and  Day  Treatment  Center. 
Sixteen  children  with  learning  and  be- 
havioral problems  benefited  from  the 
special  school  program  in  1969.  In  the 
fall  of  1 969  as  a result  of  improved  skills 
and  behavior,  four  students  were  en- 
rolled in  academic  programs  for  blind 
children. 

The  Day  Treatment  Center  provided  a 
carefully  planned  program  of  treatment 
and  training  for  six  severely  handi- 
capped children  who  needed  help  in 
learning  simple  care  skills. 
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GRADUATE 

STUDENT 

TRAINING 


For  many  years,  The  Guild  has  been  a 
training  center  for  graduate  students  in 
the  social  services  and  rehabilitation. 
During  the  academic  year  1969-1970, 
seventeen  students  are  training  at  The 
Guild.  In  addition  to  a unit  with  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Social  Work  in 
casework  and  Hunter  College  School  of 
Social  Work  in  social  group  work,  The 
Guild  is  training  two  students  from 
Yeshiva  University  at  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind,  one  student  from  Hunter 
College  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
a rabbinical  student  from  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary  also  at  the  Home 
for  the  Aged  Blind. 
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The  thirteen  year  old  unit  in  casework 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  few  private 
placements  where  the  agency  provides 
fellowships  without  stipulation  that  the 
student  remain  after  training.  Under  su- 
pervision, six  students  are  carrying 
cases  which  involve  all  phases  of  The 
Guild’s  services.  The  six  student  unit  in 
social  group  work  from  Hunter  College 
works  with  older  blind  adults  in  groups 
and  also  carries  some  individual  cases. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


The  Guild  records  with  gratitude  the  names  of  its  friends  who,  through  their 
great  interest  in  its  work  during  their  lifetime,  were  moved  to  make 
provisions  in  their  wills  for  the  continuation  of  their  support,  and  of  those 
in  whose  memory  dedications  were  made  by  their  families  and  friends. 


Julian  Abrahams 

Alice  B.  Frankenberg 

Cyrus  Adler 

Jesse  Freidin 

Lilly  K.  Altman 

Bertha  Geist 

Max  B.  Arnstein 

Rae  Selwyn  Goldsmith 

Aaron  M.  Becker 

Lillian  F.  Golland 

Alfred  Bendheim 

Morris  Goodman 

Leo  Bendheim 

Samuel  Graber 

Joseph  Blasenstein 

Ethel  Gross 

Yetta  Bodner 

Laura  Hirschorn 

Agnes  Bondy 

Joseph  E.  Horowitz 

Alfred  Braunspan 

Bertha  Jacobsohn 

Nathan  Breskin 

Benjamin  Jacoby 

Aron  Cahn 

Ida  Jensen 

Aaron  Chodorow 

Minnie  Kahn 

Harry  H.  Cohen 

Sol  Kahn 

Gertrude  W.  Cowen 

Isaac  Kaufman 

Bertha  Darling 

Jennie  Keil 

Sydney  Devorkin 

David  Kessler 

Anna  Dopheide 

Yetta  S.  Kirschbaum 

Meta  Droller 

Lillian  Kupersmith 

Mildred  Ehrman 

Anna  Kurtis 

Isidor  Enselman 

Gittle  Kurtz 

Barbara  Epstein 

William  R.  Laidlaw 

Milton  M.  Frankel 

Jessie  Ruth  Lang 

Morris  Rapoport 

John  A.  Langel 

Frances  P.  Rapp 

Bernard  Lasker 

Helen  Rosenblum 

Pauline  Lasker 

Samuel  Saline 

Jenny  Lecocq 

A.  E.  Sandhaus 

Elsie  Lehman 

Pauline  Schwartz 

Ruth  S.  Leith 

Betty  Schwarz 

Florence  S.  Levis 

Joseph  H.  Seidelman 

Isaac  Lewin 

Edward  Solomon 

David  S.  Lipson 

Julius  Stern 

Florence  R.  Long 

Mabel  Strelitz 

Aaron  Marks 

Abraham  Susseles 

Peggy  E.  Marx 

Lillian  B.  Tamn 

Clara  Morton 

Rose  B.  Turnai 

Sol  Mutterperl 

Olive  R.  Wallstein 

Jennie  D.  Newman 

Shirley  Weiner 

Mac  S.  Nitke 

Paula  Weissberger 

Bernice  L.  Oppenheim 

Jacob  Weissman 

Jane  B.  Sutherland  Parsons 

Sam  Wilson 

David  Perlson 

Elias  Winter 

Leon  Pines 

Isidore  Yasuna 

Rose  Popper 

Sol  Zelnick 

Joseph  Pransky 

Samuel  J.  Zidell 

income  and 

EXPENSES 

For  Year  ended  December  31 , 1 969 

COSTS  AND  EXPENSES 

Sheltered  Workshops 

$ 944,742 

Home  for  Aged  Blind 

763,901 

Social  Service  Departments 

219,611 

Social  Group  Work  Department 

241,386 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department 

181,603 

Rehabilitation  Workshop  Support  Program 

35,400 

Rehabilitation  Workshop  Improvement  Program 

23,614 

Evaluation  and  Training  Program 

24,651 

Psychiatric  Clinic 

110,549 

Day  Care  Treatment  Center 

23,535 

Children's  School  Program 

59,190 

Braille  Library 

54,348 

Medical  Department 

48,375 

Multiply  Handicapped  Young  Adult  Program 

37,776 

Children’s  Summer  Day  Camp  Program 

25,985 

Graduate  Student  Training  Program 

34,772 

Administration  and  Service  Supervision 

114,085 

Fund  Raising  Costs 

114,477 

Cafeteria  Operation  — Net  Cost 

38,186 

Volunteer  Department 

11,500 

Public  Education  and  Publications 

24,897 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

$ 3,132,583 

INCOME 

Contributions 

$ 623,666 

The  Greater  New  York  Fund 

100,116 

Sales  of  Products  made  in  Sheltered  Workshops 

697,333 

Fees  for  Services 

720,008 

Workshop  Improvement  Grant 

4,706 

Workshop  Support  Grant 

19,832 

Investment  and  Trust  Fund  Income 

368,907 

TOTAL  INCOME 

$ 2,534,568 

DEFICIT  FOR  1969 

598,015 
$ 3,132,583 

The  above  statement  has  been  prepared  by  The  Guild  from  its  Books  of 

Account  which  are  subject  to  adjustment  upon  completion  of  the  examina- 

tion  of  the  accounts  by  independent  Certified  Public  Accountants.  A copy 
of  the  Audited  Statement  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

STAFF 

Aubrey  Mallach 
Executive  Director 

Frances  T.  Dover 
Associate  Executive  Director 

Samuel  Gluck 

Assistant  Executive  Director 

Norman  Zimmerman 
Comptroller 

DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

Marie  Anchel 
Guild's  School 

Bernard  Burack,  M.D. 

Medicine 

Milton  Feld 
Home  lor  Aged  Blind 

Albert  Kanefsky 
Social  Group  Work 

Leon  Klein 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Bernard  Krebs 
Library 

Philip  Messing 

Sheltered  Workshops 

Shirley  Rothstein 
Administrative  Secretary 

Bernice  Steinthal 
Volunteer  Services 

Martha  Stephens,  M.D. 
Psychiatric  Clinic 

Zelda  Strickon 
Case  Work 

Barbara  Tauber 
Public  Relations 

Malvina  Wohl 

Community  Relations 


OFFICERS 

Howard  A.  Newman 

Edwin  H.  Stern* 

President 

Bernard  J.  Lasker 

James  A.  Goldsmith,  Jr. 

John  Mosler 

Bernard  L.  Schwartz 

James  E.  Marcuse 

John  Rosenthal 
Morton  Pepper 
Honorary  Presidents 

Vice  Presidents 

Arthur  J.  Dixon 

Treasurer 

John  Heimerdinger 
Associate  Treasurer 

Irving  G.  Kaufmann 

Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs.  Chester  R.  Ames 
Charles  A.  Bernheim 
Myrtile  M.  Blum 
Richard  S.  Bright 
Henry  A.  Cohn 
Mrs.  Arthur  O.  Dietz 
Mrs.  Saul  F.  Dribben 
Theodore  A.  DuBois 
Raymond  L.  Epstein 
M.  William  Feingold 
Robert  J.  Fraiman 
Mrs.  Jack  A.  Goldfarb 
James  A.  Goldsmith,  III 


Herbert  A.  Goldstone 
Benjamin  Graham 
Louis  A.  Green* 

Mrs.  Louis  A.  Green 
Maxime  L.  Hermanos 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Hesse 
Henry  Hofheimer 
Henry  Hofheimer,  Jr. 
Walter  A.  Hyman 
Irving  Kahn 
Roger  J.  King 
Herbert  A.  Klugman* 
Arthur  Levitt,  Jr. 


Charles  Looker 
Mrs.  Estelle  R.  Newman* 
Lionel  I Pincus 
Ned  L.  Pines 
Mrs.  Bernard  Relin 
Francis  F.  Rosenbaum,  Jr. 
Michael  M.  Rosenberg 
Edward  J.  Rosenthal 
Donald  Schiffman 
Stanley  S.  Shuman 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Silberman 
I.  Herbert  Siris 
Jerry  I.  Speyer 


THE  JEWISH  GUILD  FOR  THE  BLIHD  NON-SECTARIAN 

1880  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023/Area  Code  212  Circle  6-3341 

HOME  FOR  THE  AGED  BLIND  75  Stratton  Street,  Yonkers,  New  York  10701  /Area  Code  914  Yonkers  3-4461 


Robert  Steinberg 
Edwin  H.  Stern,  III 
Miss  Helene  Stern 
Laurence  A.  Tisch 
and  the  Officers 
Irving  Geist 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Jennings 
Mrs.  Otto  Marx 
Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Strauss 
Consultant  Directors 


OFFICERS 


WOMEN’S  DIVISION 


Estelle  R.  Newman* 
Founder 

Mrs.  Bernard  Relin 

President 

Mrs.  Harold  Brandaleone 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Hesse 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Klugman 
Mrs.  Edward  Peiper 


Mrs.  Herman  S.  Schwabacher  Mrs.  Otto  Abraham 
Mrs.  Morris  Sprayregen  Mrs.  William  Linder 
Honorary  Presidents  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Schiff 

Mrs.  Leonard  Hess  Honorary  Vice  Presidents 

Mrs.  Norvin  H.  Rieser  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Port 

Mrs.  Abner  J.  Siris  Secretary 

Vice  Presidents 


DIRECTORS 


MEMBERSHIP 

COMMITTEE 


Mrs.  Chester  R.  Ames 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Averbuck 
Mrs.  Sydney  Ballin 
Mrs.  Myrtile  M.  Blum 
Mrs.  William  J.  Blum 
Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Brimberg 
Mrs.  Abraham  M.  Burns 
Mrs.  Jack  E.  Butler 
Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Dietz 
Mrs.  Saul  F.  Dribben 
Mrs.  Robert  Englander 
Miss  Dorothy  Fields 

Richard  Solar 
Chairman 

Miss  Nancy  Coleman 
Miss  Carol  Einstein 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  Epstein 


Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Flatto 
Mrs.  Paul  Friedman 
Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Greenman 
Mrs.  Edward  Grunebaum 
Mrs.  Monroe  Gutner 
Mrs.  Raymond  N.  Haas 
Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Haft 
Mrs.  Stanley  Heller 
Mrs.  Paul  Heilman 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Henshel 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Hornstein' 
Mrs.  Ralph  Hyman 


Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Aaron  J.  Levy 
Mrs.  Joseph  I.  Lubin 
Mrs.  Leon  Magid 
Mrs.  Lester  Martin 
Mrs.  Arthur  Mayer 
Mrs.  Morris  Morgenstern 
Mrs.  Martin  Mutterperl 
Mrs.  Jerome  Newman 
Mrs.  Lewis  D.  Raabin 
Mrs.  D.  Paul  Rittmaster 
Mrs.  E.  Franklin  Robbins 


Capt.  Jason  R.  Gettinger 
Lionel  Goldfrank  III 
John  W.  Haskins 
Martin  Klein 
Mrs.  Morton  Lembeck 


Miss  Karen  Beth  Miles 
Lee  H.  Miller 
Joseph  Mishkin 
Richard  Newburger 
Miss  Francine  E.  Port 


Mrs.  A.  O.  Samuels 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Scheurer 
Mrs.  Alan  Schwabacher 
Mrs.  Abner  Shaw 
Mrs.  Bernard  Z.  Stein 
Miss  Helene  Stern 
Mrs.  Harold  Tompkins 
Mrs.  W.  Anthony  Ullman 
Mrs.  Joseph  Unger 
and  the  Officers 


Arthur  Rosenbloom 
Marvin  L.  J.  Schrank 
Robert  S.  Schwarz 
Miss  Leila  Seroussi 
Miss  Renee  Stern 
Miss  Suzy  Stern 


deceased 


